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England, did not the logical defence of the country
lie in a profession of neutrality towards all combatants,
and not in a closer association with Great Britain ?
Then, should the worst come to the worst, an invader
of Egyptain soil would distinguish between the
foreign garrison and the population. But Egyptians
whispered these thoughts only among themselves;
they made no public protest against the action of the
Council of Ministers. The general silence, no doubt,
was due partly to the fact that the Declaration com-
mitted Egyptians to nothing. Any assistance which
they were required under its provisions to give to the
Allies was negative in character. That they were
forbidden to subscribe to loans issued by the enemy,
or to transact commercial business with the latter,
excited no resentment. Egyptians do not invest their
savings in foreign countries, or trade directly with
Europe. Nor do they import or export war material,
or deal with coal. Hardly a single prohibition, in fact,
mentioned in the Declaration applied to them or
affected their individual interests in any way. But
if the absence of remonstrance from the public is
intelligible, and if it is conceded that the Council of
Ministers, in the actual circumstances, had no alter-
native but to yield to British insistence, Egyptians
may be pardoned if they ask why the Prime Minister
and his colleagues did not obtain some future advan-
tage for their country in exchange for the liabilities
which she undertook. An obstinate refusal from
Rushdi Pasha to sign any document of the nature
desired, unless Egypt received adequate compensation,
would have embarrassed England. Had he and his
fellow Ministers, if that demand was refused, tendered
their resignations, the prospect of replacing them by
others was remote, even if the constitutional difficulty,
otcasioned by the absence from Egypt of the Khedive,
of the appointment of a new Council was overcome